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ican — not German, not French, not 
Italian, not Kussian, not Polish, not 
Bohemian, but — American." 

I am wondering if Music Super- 
visors, we who have the destiny of 
musical America in our hands, could 
not co-operate in this splendid move- 
ment to encourage our American 
product, and at the same time render 
our work more effective by studying 
music directly interesting to our 
young people. It has occured to me 
that it might be very well to set 
aside a certain portion of the year 
in which to concentrate upon the 
study of such American music as 
would be available and appropriate 
for our classes. Personally, I have 
done this for some time, using the 
month of April in which to make 
this study. However, I note that a 
plan is on foot to designate Febru- 
ary 6th as 'American Composers' 
Day' when musical societies and 
musical clubs will render special- 
programs devoted to American 
music. It might be well for us to 
co-operate by using the time just 
pre-ceeding or following this date 
for this study. By all means let us 
devote some definite consideration 
to the Home Made Product this year. 
What we do may be one of the great- 
est contributions that could be made 
toward the future American Music 
and American Music Public. 



The Aim of P. S. Music 

By Albert Bellingham, Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 
The following remarks are a re- 
sult of my study of Dr. John Dewey's 
little book called "Moral Principles 
in Education," which book recom- 
mends itself heartily to all teachers 
in public schools whatever subject 
they may teach. 



Dr. Dewey says. "The child is an 
organic whole, intellectually, social- 
ly and morallv, as well as physical- 
ly." 

The responsibility of the teacher 
rests in providing training which 
would give the child such possession 
of himself, that he may take charge 
of himself. Not only in the adaption 
of himself to the changes that are 
going on about him, but to having the 
power to shape and direct them." 

Music is a universal language, 
and the opportunity for its most un- 
iversal expression, in our public 
schools, is through vocal music as ex- 
pressed in the power of song. Not 
that we should minimize the value 
of musical expression, through the 
study of instruments, instrumental 
forms etc., but because singing is the 
one means by which we can make the 
most universal appeal with music. 

Dr. Dewey says further: , 

"Who can reckon up the loss of 
moral power, that arises from the 
constant impression that nothing is 
worth doing in itself, but only as a 
preparation for something else." 

Music teaching should not have 
for its purpose the making of artists 
or teachers, or experts in any one 
field of musical activity, but rather 
to free the musical soul of the stud- 
ent, "which soul may be universal" 
that he may find the ability to ex- 
press himself through music, in 
proper balance to his power along 
other lines of self-expression. 

Dr. Dewey says further: 

"It is an absolute impossibility to 
educate the child for a fixed station 
in life." , , 

I know a fond parent, who, after 
having raised a large family, and 
raised them well said, "Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
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when he gets old enough, he will go 
which way he pleases." How true 
we know this to be. 

Let us recognize then, as public 
school teachers of music, that we are 
not specialists, in the sense of our re- 
lationship to the student, but only in 
relation to the subject we teach. In 
summing up the whole matter, we 
must bear our part in training the 
child through music in reference to 
that which will constitute for him 
the largest, and fullest life, not that 
lie may be able to earn a livelihood, 
not efficiency in reference to any 
trade, art, or profession, but that as 
a result of his public school educa- 
tion, he will launch out into a higher 
sphere, than would have been pos- 
sible for him without his public 
school education. 



The Defining of Music to its 
Expressive Use 

By Estelle Carpenter, San Francisco 

An article which has greatly in- 
terested me, and which I have re- 
cently come across is one that was 
written by Miss Marie Hofer, and 
published some time ago, in The 
Teachers' College Record. 

I enjoyed the whole article but I 
especially took notice of the ideas 
expressed on Voice Control and Song 
Singing especially in relation to In- 
terpretation. 

I should like to quote the section 
of the article pertaining to these sub- 
jects in full, but lack of space pre- 
vents, so shall quote some parts and 
give a summary in as few words as 
possible. 

"The Emotional demands of song 
call for a deeper and fuller power 
than the ordinary use of the voice 
can allow. The American voice has 



been commonly characterized as 
superficial, lacking in depth and 
quality." 

Vital breath is the accompani- 
ment of the man of action, and 
breath is the accompaniment of all 
movement. This is borne out in 
such illustrations as the gasp, sigh, 
laugh, yawn, as found in children 
and animals, and in the artistic use 
of the breath by the artist. 

On account of abnormal living, 
lack of fresh air etc. breathing often 
becomes a negative function; and 
thus the vitality is less than should 
be for proper physical equipoise. 

City school children, who have 
been living badly on account of con- 
ditions, are subject to negative 
breathing and stooping shoulders 
unless constructive work along this 
line has been done. "In the act of 
sustained speech or song we are put- 
ting upon the the lungs a higher de- 
mand than the mere respiratory 
function entails, and through the 
more strenuous exercise of sustain- 
ing and supporting tone a higher 
degree of vitality is attained for the 
physical organism." 

Therefore, good constructive work 
in breathing through song should be 
done. 

In order to gain this sympathetic- 
support for song, an exercise should 
be given as playful device, as drawn 
directly from some suggestion in the 
song. For this reason exercises 
based on natural activities associated 
with breathing such as sipping, 
smelling, sighing, laughing, blowing, 
etc., are helpful. Simple exercises 
can be given for bodily poise and 
control. 

The inefficiency of the control of 
the body is quite apparent, as is 
shown in the exaggerated modern 



